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,GOLDEN-ROD. 


no. 1. 


Most children know the bright, cheerful yellow flower 
called the golden-rod, which begins to blossom in July, 
and keeps on flowering until the frosts come. - But per- 
haps you do not all know how many kinds of golden-rod 
there are, and how interesting you will find it to collect 
all the different varieties within your reach. Some years 
since, I was passing a few weeks at Kittery, on the coast 
of Maine. There I met anice, intelligent boy, twelve or 
thirteen years of age. He liked very much to go to walk 
with his elders, and these elders tried to make the walks 
pleasant by suggesting to him to find and notice the 
varieties of golden-rod. I think he found eleven or 
twelve different ones. How should you like to try to 
see how many kinds you can get this summer? 

Dr. Gray, in his “ Manual of Botany of the Northern 
United States,” describes thirty-seven different species; 
but there are a great many more, if we add those of the 
Southern United States, and many more still if we in- 
clude the whole world. But you will undoubtedly find 
many of the thirty-seven wherever you may be, whether 
at the seaside or at the mountains or on the shores of 
the great lakes. And you will not find the kinds that 
love salt-marshes among the mountains, nor the kinds 
that love dry, sandy soil by the brookside. Each species 
grows in the soil it likes best. 

The great seaside golden-rod, with its splendid yellow 
fan-like top, its stout stem and its firm, smooth, thick, 
tapering leaves, grows within a very few yards of the 
beach, where the waves come tumbling in on the sand 
or pebbles. Not quite so near the water you will, per- 
haps, see another kind, and will notice that instead of a 
spreading top, or panicle, this has a long, narrow, wand- 
like top; and if you look very closely at the stem, you 
‘will see that it is covered with fine, close hairs, like 
down, which makes it leok whitish and feel slightly 
rough as you pass your fingers over it. You will also 
notice that the lower leaves are more wedge-shaped than 
the upper, and that they are sparingly toothed. Be care- 
ful, when you pick these (or any flowers) to compare 
them, to take the whole plant from its very roots, as the 
species are sometimes distinguished by the leaves which 
grow at the root. Still another kind near the seashore 
has a smooth stem and is very leafy. The heads resem- 
ble somewhat the seaside golden-rod, only they are not 
quite so large. The leaves are sessile, that is, set close to 
the stem, without any leaf-stalk; are thick and shining 
above, and slightly toothed. 

You may find the white golden-rod by the roadside in 
almost any dry soil. This has cream-colored or white, 
wand-like tops, and the leaves are toothed (“‘serrate” is 


= 


the botanical term), and taper towards each end. The 
stem of this is grayish, with soft hairs. Another com- 
mon kind, by the borders of fields and by the roadside, 
is tall and stout, the leaves are narrow-pointed, rough 
and sharply serrate, and if you look at them closely you 
will see three ribs running from the base of the leaf to 
its point. The little heads which make the panicle of 
this kind of golden-rod are very short. There are sever- 
al kinds which have the ribbed leaves, and which are 
thus easily distinguished from others which have feath- 
er-veined leaves—that is, the little veins spring from the 
one large rib that runs from end to end of the leaf, 
through the middle. Another large and handsome kind 
may be found on the mountain sides or shores of the 
great lakes. This has a crowded, wand-like top, with 
thin, rather broad, feather-veined leaves, sharply and 
projectingly toothed. 

On the prairies may be ‘found, among others, one 
which is smooth and stout, with very long, narrow-point- 
ed leaves, partly clasping the stem at their base, and 
then bending backward and downward. The heads of 
this kind are very densely clustered in a not very spread- 
ing top. A ribbed kind, to be found on the prairies, has 
pointed leaves, tapering to both ends with rough mar- 
gins, and is smooth throughout. Many other kinds are 
common on rocky banks, both East and West, but the 
distinguishing points are chiefly these: First, are the 
leaves ribbed or feather-veined, toothed or entire, clasp- 
ing or with a leaf-stalk, and what is their shape? Sec- 
ond, are the stem and the whole plant rough or smooth, 
stout or slender? Third, what is the shape of the flow- 
ering part of the plant? That is, is it fan-like and spread- 
ing, narrow and wand-like, crowded into a dense bunch, 
or made up, as one of the handsomest is, of a number of 
wand-like stalks crowded together, and making a cluster 
as large as a pint-bowl. 

I hope some of our young readers will endeavor to 
find as many species of golden-rod as possible. It will 
give a new interest to their walks, and the comparing of 
the different kinds will quicken and strengthen their 
powers of observation. Success to all who undertake 
this pleasant and useful search. H. L. B. 


Mr. Belt noticed that some of the smaller birds built 
their nests near the nests of wasps, hoping that if any 
enemy attacked them the wasps would sting the intru- 
der. The little birds probably themselves had to be 
very careful not to annoy their irritable neighbors. 


Good deeds in this world done, 

Are paid beyond the sun, 

As water on the root, 

Is seen above in fruit.— Oriental Poem. 
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SHOULD YOU HAVE DONE IT? 


LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

I stayed this summer, in June, in a lonely country 
place. The house stands on a knoll, surrounded by trees 
and shrubs of every variety. There are tall oaks that 
have been growing many years, and on the edge of the 
sloping lawn are young elms. Broad-leaved nut-trees 
and horse-chestnuts fill in the spaces, and here and there 
fir-trees and spruce trees cut in with a darker green upon 
the fresh coloring. Then, among the lower shrubs, mag- 
nolia and rhododendron are in blossom, with white 
snow-balls; and lower down are yellow and white irises 
and pansies. It is the first year that its present owners 
have lived in this lovely place, and they enjoy much 
finding its beauties opening with the spring and summer 
seasons. The first day that I came I was shown ,mysteri- 
ously, some of the birds’ nests. A robin had built in a 
trailing vine near the door-step ; a cat-bird had his nest. 
in the spruces by the corner of the house; a wren had 
shown his sense by setting up housekeeping in a stone- 
* jar in an apple tree; and in a hidden place, among some 
vines, some sparrows had their nest. 

But the joy of all was at the height when, far down 
the bank, on the edge of the brook, in a tall tree, a 
thrush’s nest was found—a brown thrush! Do you 
know how sweetly the wood-thrush sings? Ah, we 
learned for two days how sweet the note is! Only two 
days after the discovery of the nest it was gone! We 
had been careful to visit it when we could not be 
seen, for the tree overhung, the road, and some heartless 
boys might be tempted to take it. Did they do so? It 
could not have been the cats or the squirrels who had 
been the robbers; for not only has the nest with its 
eggs gone, but the picket fence below was broken, and I 
don’t think the squirrels or cats could have managed 
that !s 

What kind of a boy did it? If he had been a collector 
of bird’s eggs he would have learned to leave the nest 
and one or more eggs, for the sake of the bird, and the 
hope of a young brood. If he were a collector of bird’s 
nests, he would have known their value, and at least 


have asked the owner forit, I am sorry, for his sake, | 


that he didn’t; for the owner could have told him much 
about the birds’ nests, more than ever he will learn from 
looking at this. Would he have liked to have the boy 
sitting next him at school rob him of his jack-knife by 
taking it from his pocket? I think not. And yet he 
could rob that pretty brown thrush of his home, and the 
owner of the precious nest he valued ; and we have lost 
that sweet song of the thrush we were hoping to hear 
all the summer -days. 
Should you have done it? 


I would rather suffer for speaking the truth, than that 
the truth should suffer for want of my speaking.—John 


Pym. 


} Trors is the picture, the manner is the frame that dis- 
plays it to advantage. 
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It is not too late to gather and notice the different 
kinds of golden-rod in the fields near you, and see how 
many of the kinds mentioned on the first page herein 
you can find. Mix with your bunch some sprays of 
purple, in the wild asters or others, with bits of white 
here and there, and you have a bouquet for the parlor 
table as rich in coloring ‘as you can wish. 


Do any of our readers see a little paper called “ Our 
Dumb Animals?” It is not especially a children’s 
paper, as the largest part of it is devoted to the business — 
of the “Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” but it has also much that is interesting to child- — 
ren in the way of anecdotes about animals. It tells you 
how to give good care to the dumb friends who are so 
much service and pleasure to you. : 

“Tn England,” says Rey. Thos. Timmins, “we have 
societies for children, called ‘ Bands of Mercy,’” and he 
thinks we do not begin at the beginning in this coun- 
try, because the children take no part in belonging to 
this company of men and women who promise to do all 
they can to protect harmless creatures from cruel usage. 
The Massachusetts Society earnestly invites the 
clergymen and Sunday School teachers of that State — 
to become members of a “ Parent Band of Mercy,” re- 
ceivea card of membership, and instructions how to 
begin, in their own town, to form “Bands” among the 
children. You can show this to your teachers, if they 
have not read of it elsewhere, and remind them that — 
you would like to sign your name. To find out about — 
it, send to Mass. Soc. P. C. A., 96 Tremont street, Bos- — 
ton, Mass. 


TURTLE-MOSS. 


] 
This is rather a rare moss, but so curious that it is well _ 
worth looking for. I have found it several times on 
shaded, rocky hillsides. The capsule is a little hard- 
shelled brown thing, zyrowing on a short stalk, which 

rises from the ground with no obvious leaves. In nam- : 
ing it “turtle-moss” I imagined the legs and tail of the >} 
turtle to be drawn up under his shell, and only the tip — 
of his noge visible. 
The real name is Buxbaumia Aphylla. The first name — 
isin honor of Mr. Buxbaum, a German botanist, and 

aphylla means leafless.—(C. H. C. 


Never sigh over what might have been, but make the — 
best of what is. ‘ 


Unless knowledge is accurate it does not deserve the 
name of knowledge. . 
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WHAT TO READ. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. Series of “ Lives of Presidents.” By John 
8.C. Abbott. Dodd, Mead &:Co., publishers. Price, $1.25. 


Every boy and girl should know more about the life 
of Washington than I feel they now do. They should 
study about what kind of a boy he was, and especially 
remember those “‘ Rules of Etiquette” which he drewup 
when but thirteen, and the Svords which headed his 
diary, “ How and where my time is spent.”’ 

Well, John 8. C. Abbott will tell you all this and a 
great deal more of his boyhood and manhood days, in 
this very readable and pleasant book that I want to talk 
with you about. 

It is short, of course, and able to give only outlines of 
our hero’s history ; but then you can take up Spark’s 
work, and especially Irving’s full and noble biography 
afterwards, and there find all the details. 

While speaking of other books, let me tell you of one 
which will be capital reading. even before this Life by 
Abbott, if you have not already studied it, and that is 
Higginson’s History of the United States. You have no 
idea how delightful American history can be made un- 
til you have read these bright and glowing pages. 

But of Abbott’s book and Washington. 

He does not overestimate him, as is sometimes a fault 
of this writer ; but he does show that he possessed great 
virtues ; that he was dutiful and truthful to his mother; 
kind, brave and nice befure men, and one of the most 


atriotic and disinterested heroes that ever lived in any 
and. 
You boys would be interested in his expeditions to 


the frontier country even when but sixteen. His en- 
counters with the Indians and his wild out-of-door life 
are quite thrilling. And then, when twenty, he wassent, 
as the only man brave and public-spirited enough, way 
off to the Ohio river again, across the wild country of 
the savages, to find out what the French were occupy- 
ing our lands for, and bring the trouble to an end. 

And here begins his life-long service to his country, for 
you remember the Revolution soon followed, and he 
was placed at the head of the American forces. 

And I want you to notice the hardships and even cal- 
umny he endured at one time during the war, and try 
to realize the fortitude, courage and patriotism which he 
showed in keeping right at his post in epite of it all. 

And I think, too, that besides honoring the character 
of Washington more after reading this book, you will 
not hate all the English quite so much; for you will find 
that there were some nice and good men, who sympa- 
thized with us in our struggles for liberty, especially 
that staunch friend, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, af- 
ter whom Fort Pitt, now Pittsburg, was named as a fit- 
ting tribute to his interest in our cause. F, H. 


Wide Awake, for September, gives another fine frontispiece, illus- 
trative of an old Norse story, which is the first in the number, and 
is as weird as any of the old-time stories of Eastern countries. The 
short stories and continued ones, No. Il. of “Summer Evening’s En- 
tertainments,” wherein are ten pretty little stage representations, 
poems and illustrations make up a most interesting number. In the 
course of reading for the Chautauqua Y. F. Reading Union, some 
last glimpses are given in the papers for the closing year, and a list 
_shows the series for the coming one, which begins with the October 


number. 


THE WHOLE CLASS. 


“Tt is such a rainy day, I don’t believe I’ll go to 
school,” said Charles B—— to his mother. 

“Why, my son, you are not afraid of rain, I hope ?” 

“Qh, no!” 

“T thought you loved to go to school.” 

“So I do, when the other boys are there; but you 
know that Willie and Frank are out of town, Joseph is 
sick, and it is so rainy that others can not come so far.” 

“Then I should think that there would be all the 
more need of your going, to encourage your teacher.” 

“Yes, I know it; but it is rather hard on a boy to be 
the whole class in school,” 

“Don’t you have your lessons learned ?” 

“Yes. But, to tell the truth, it gives the teacher such 
a chance to ask me close questions, when she has me all 
to herself.” 

“Well, said Mrs. B to Charley, after he had re- 
turned home from school, “ were you the whole class to- 
day ?” 

“T was the only scholar.” 

“Was it as hard as you thought it would be?” 

“Why, no, it wasn’t. The teacher said, ‘Charley, it 
is hardly fair for you to answer all the questions: so you 
may ask me every other one.’ So I did; and it was very 
nice. Sometimes she got to asking me some questions 
too ; and, before I knew it, I was talking just as easy as 
could be. I never had such good recitations as these all 
by myself.” 

In after years, Charley looked back on that rainy day 
in school, when he represented the whole class, as the 
turning-point in his life; for from it he learned the 
habit of perseverance under difficulties—Missionary 
Visitor. 


There is one thing about a chipmunk that is peculiar— 
he is never more than one jump from home. Make a 
dive at him anywhere, and in he goes. He knows where 
the hole is, even when it is covered up with leaves. 
There is no doubt, also, that he has his own sense of hu- 
mor and fun, as what squirrel has not? I have watched 
two red squirrels for a half hour coursing through the 
large trees by the road-side where branches interlocked, 
and engaged ina game of tag as obviously as two boys. 
As soon as the pursuer had come up with the pursued, 
and actually touched him, the palm was his, and away 
he would go, taxing his wits and his speed to the utmost 
to elude his fellow.—John Burroughs. 


Nearly every bush has its distinct kind of inch worm 
or geometer, which resembles a broken branch or twig 
when it is at rest, and holds itself out stiff by its muscu- 
lar hind legs.—A, S. Packard. 


Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee; 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be. 
—Morituri Salutamus, 


Those are the best Christians who are more careful to 
reform themselves than to censure others.— Fuller. 
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“Unity”? Sunday School Lessons—Series XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


(The younger children may pass over the parts marked *) 


LESSON VII. 
PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. 


What is a parable? How does it differ from a fable? How does it 
differ from a popular tale or myth, such as Cinderella, Red Riding 
Hood, The Dog and the Sparrow? How does it differ from an alle- 
gory? How does it differ from a proverb? (Observe that in the fable 
beasts are made to talk and do other things beyond their capacity ; that 
the fable often only points a jest; that the popular tale is not originally 
told for a moral purpose, cannot be traced to any author: that the al- 
legory is not told for the sake of making a comparison.) The parable 
may be long or very short. For example of the briefest see Luke IV: 
23. Jesus’ first preaching was on the heavenly kingdom he wanted to 
establish among men. Naturally the first parables dealt with the same 
subject. Of these doubtless many are lost, and of those that remain 
some are very imperfectly preserved. We make out ten, counting 
some that may not be genuine. These seem to have been spoken in the 
country, and the likenesses are from what he said there. Were the dis- 
ciples surprised to see him taking up this method of teaching? (Matt, 
XIII: 10.) Why did hedo it? (Matt, XIII: 13.) He seems to have 
found that the people would not long be interested in his talk unless he 
told a good many stories. The parables of the kingdom are: 


1. THE SowER (Matt. XIII: 3). Give the substance of the parable? 
Whois meant by the sower? What is meant by the seed? What 
classes of persons are indicated as receiving the seed by the wayside? 
In rocky places ? Among thorns ? In good ground? This similitude of 
preaching to sowing seed is very simple to us, from having heard it so 
much, but was the meaning clear to the disciples, or did they require an 
explanation? (Matt. XTIT: 18-23.) 


#2, THE WHEAT AND THE TARES (Matt.- XIII: 24).—There is 
some question about this being an utterance of Jesus. It seems to as- 
sume a condition of things which could scarcely have existed in his life- 
time. The occasion to weed out tares arose only after the church was 
well established. Still it may truly show the disposition of Jesus not to 
make an uproar and endanger the church for the sake of getting out of 

“it some people who, in our judgment, do not belong in it. 


8. THE MustTaARD SEED (Matt. XIII: 31.)—Repeat this beautiful 
similitude. What does the growth of mustard from a little seed to a 
stately plant symbolize ? 


4, THE SEED CAST INTO THE GROUND (Mark IV: 26)—What 
idea is conveyed by this parable? When once a movement is well 
started does it not seem to go itself? The movers then can watch the 
growth, which goes on like that of the farmer’s crop, even while they 
sleep, 


56. THE LEAVEN (Matt, XIII: 33).—Repeat this short parable. 
What is the meaning? Why should he say three measures of meal? He 
wanted to indicate a considerable heap, and three measures made 
‘about a bushel. 


*§, THE Hip TREASURE (Matt. XIII: 44).—Do you think this as 
happily conceived as the preceding? Is it quite the thing to take ad- 
vantage of the owner’s ignorance to buy a field for less than the value 
contained in it? Some men will do.such things, but we do not like to see 
religious zeal illustrated by such a transaction, 


7, THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE (Matt. XIII: 45).—Repeat this 
much more pleasing parable. The kingdom of God is indeed a goodly 
pearl, to secure which one may well give all he has, 


*8. THE Net Cast INTO THE SEA (Matt. XIII: 47).—This you 
notice is not unlike the parable of the Wheat and the Tares, though 
having this in its favor, that the ‘‘evil one’ (meaning some heretic) is 
not brought in. That there should have been at that early time any 
reason to consider ways of getting rid of bad people, who had chanced 
to get into the company of the disciples, seems unlikely. Besides, burn- 
ing these people in a furnace is very unpleasant to think of. 


9. THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD (Matt. XX: 20).— Here 
the owner of the vineyard pays the laborers who have toiled all day just 
what he agreed to pay them. Those who came late, and even those 


who worked only one hour, he generously gives the same amount. 
in the church of Christ it is not length of service, but earnestness and de- 
votedness that counts. 


10. Tur TREASURES OF THE HOUSEHOLDER (Matt. XIIT: 52) — 
Some notable discourse fitly closed with the similitude of the well- 
taught disciple to a householder who has many g ood things to set be- 
fore his guests. Rich clothing and other valuables were stored in the 
houses of the well-to-do for this purpose in Bible times. 


ee 
LESSON -VIII. 


CITY PARABLES. 


Ten more parables are to be here considered. They were uttered a lit- 
tle later, have less of nature and of the kingdom and more of the life of 
men inthem. Jesus found that the world was not nearly so ready to be 
turned into a kingdom of heaven as he had supposed, and, as time wore 
on, his enthusiasm on that subject subsided somewhat. He had visited 
the towns and seen the wickedness of which they were full. He had 
seen, also, a higher order of men. These observations of mankind were 
the groundwork of the parables of this lesson. A further set of ten will 
be taken up later. ~ 


11. THe Two Deprors (Luke VII: 41).—Where was Jesus when he 
spoke this parable? Who came into the house while they were eating ? 
What did she do? How did the host like this? What was he saying to 
himself? When people are saying something to themselves you can 
often tell what itis by their looks. Jesus easily saw what his host, the 
Pharisee, was thinking, and pleasantly told the story of the Two Debt- 
ors. Mark the urbanity of the teacher. Give the parable. How did it 
apply to the persons present ? 


12, THE MeERcILEsS SERVANT (Matt. XVIII: 23).—What arrange- 
ment does the king make with the servant who owes him a great sum of 
money? When this servant is thus set free from a debt he never could 
pay, what does he do to one of his fellow-servants who owes him the 
paltry sum of $17.50? Is that a nice thing for a man to do who has just 
been released from a great debt? Can any of us afford to be very severe 
on others, considering how much we need to be forgiven ourselves ? 


13. THE GOOD SAMARITAN (Luke X: 30)._Everybody knows this 
story, and surely nothing finer in this line is anywhere to be found. 
What is it designed to teach? Why is a Samaritan chosen to personate 
kindliness? How much money was “two pence?” (About 35 cents, 
equal then in purchasing power to several times that amount now.) 
There were no charges for ordinary entertainments at inns in those 
days. 


14. THE FRIEND CoME aT MipnieHT (Luke XI: 5).—What does the 
friend come for? What answer does he get? How does he finally se- 
cure his loaves? What does this teach? Never to give over seeking a 
good thing while there remains a possibility of getting it? Where else 
do you find the passage that follows? 


15. THE RicH Foon (Luke XII: 16).—The lesson of this parable is in 


the preeeding verse (Luke XII: 15), which let every one learn by 
heart. 


16. THE Fie TREE (Luke XIII: 6).—Possibly some children have 
been tenderly cared for through many years without giving any return, 
Might not the parents become discouraged and almost think such little 
folks were not worth raising? The parable says, Keep on tending them 
another year, and perhaps they will come to something yet. 


17, THE GREAT SUPPER (Luke XIV: 7).—Recite the parable and ex- 


plainit. Jesus never liked people that put on airs and looked over the 
heads of their betters. 


18. THE Lost SHEEP (Luke XV: 3).—Where else do you find this 
parable? What was the occasion of it? (Luke XV: 2.) Wherein is a 
bad person like a sheep or other valuable that is lost? Another form is 
the Lost Piece of Money, which follows. (Luke XV: 8-10.) 


19. THE PRopIGAL Son (Luke XV: 11).—The greatest of all the par- 
ables, clearly teaching the doctrine of J. esus concerning the relation be- 
tween Godand man. Observe the harmony between The Laborers in 
the Vineyard, The Lost Sheep, and this. Heaven overflows with boun- 
ty, and seeks undeserving objects on which to pour its generosity. The 
Father’s heart is full of tenderness for his child, and solicitude for the 


straying seems almost to cast the rewards of fidelity in the shade. Study 
this parable long and well. 


20. THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN (Luke XVIII: 9).—What 
class of people does the Pharisee stand for? How did Jesus esteem long 
prayers and careful observance of fasts and other forms? Who were 
“Publicans ?” What is the effect of bringing in one of this des ised 
class to contrast with the pious and proud Pharisee? ‘ : Y 
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